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EXCISE (a 


<) 


Dear Bill: 

I have studied your June 14 memo, have discussed its contents 
with the four ranking China specialists on my staff (after warning 
them of its sensitivity), and will address the matters you raised in 
the order in which you presented them. 

You asked first of all for comments on the validity of your 
analysis as it relates to Vietnam itself. I had each of the four offi- 
cers read it separately, and I found we all reacted the same way: 
despite the sombre gravity of the picture you painted, we were en- 
couraged by the fact that you presented it as you did- -we had been 
disturbed by the lack of evidence that those in authority in Washing- 
ton were facing the facts with unillusioned eyes. 

The Situation in Vietnam Itself 

One of our men has brought back from a very recent trip to 
Saigon certain main impressions, and I mention them chiefly be- 
cause they have greatly influenced our current views and in order 
that you can make allowances, from your far wider information, 
for our probable miscalculations. His first impression (beyond 
the conclusion that the situation in Vietnam is far more complex 
and un -uniform than he had imagined) was that we were headed for 
disaster unless we could prevent one ARVN unit after another 1 s 
being ambushed and destroyed by the large and effective Viet Cong 
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forces in areas r.ortn of Saigon, (juieut. General William S. STONE, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, reinforced this impression when 
he was here June 19 after a visit to Vietnam. He quoted General 
WESTMORELAND as saying he thought the military situation would 
have gone to pieces within about two weeks but for our air strikes 
against the Viet Cong.) 

A second main impression he brought back was that there is a 
terrible shortage of good Vietnamese civil administrators at the 
local level, of their military equivalents- -able officers and non- 
coms, and of good, quick decisions and support from the GVN in 
Saigon. This is indeed discouraging, since this sort of war is in 
effect a competitive exercise in government -building by both sides, 
with each attempting simultaneously to tear down what the other has 
built. Still, he did not gather that the Viet Cong do much better at 
administering their villages or that they had any magic appeal to the 
villagers. He also found friendly relations at the local level between 
the Vietnamese and their American counterparts, who were an extra- 
ordinarily fine lot. Admittedly, the area he visited may have been 
atypical- -it was in the delta, which is not so badly saturated with 
major Viet Cong forces and many of the local people were ethnic 
Cambodians. 


A third impression was that the effort on our side is both 
enormously dependent on and helped by our total air effort- -Army, 
Air Force, and Navy. It is encouraging that we can accomplish so 
much militarily by the use of air, but the need to use it so much for 
transport suggests serious deterioration in the situation on the 
ground. All in all, we have gained the impression that the monsoon 
months will be critical, and that the opposition is unlikely to show 
much interest in negotiations until that period is over and unless 
we can get through it in fair shape. In the absence of a negotiated 
settlement then, of course, the best we can see ahead would be a 
long, hard road, but not the end of it. 

The Policy Possibilities (as set forth in your memorandum). 

a. Broadening the Air Strikes to Include the Hanoi and Hai - 
phong Area. 

We here have strong feelings about this. We think bombing 
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these area^ ^oold make the DRV no more prone *0 draw back or 
to negotiate. There has been much over-assessment of the impor- 
tance of their so-called industrial complex, but to the extent a 
threat to it might favorably influence their willingness to negotiate, 
we would destroy that motivation along with the complex. (Shoot 
the hostage and who will pay ransom for him? ) We would deepen 
the bitterness of the North Vietnamese who, by some accounts, 
never had popular feelings against us before we began the bombings. 
As you point out, we would be placed in the damaging light of a 
people who were bombing civilian centers. We suspect that air 
operations against targets in the north would be a more complex, 
difficult, and costly business than some people may imagine. Like 
you, we are uncertain how, and how massively, the other side 
might react. Doubtless the Air Force would want to bomb Phuc 
Yen airfield which is virtually a suburb of Hanoi. As you also 
point out, air attacks on the Hanoi-Haiphong area might well bring 
in the Chinese air and lead to major attacks by our Air force on 
Chinese Air bases. We have been warned this would bring the 
Chinese into the war. I take this warning with utmost seriousness 
and would urge in the strongest possible terms that we hold to and 
strictly enforce a rule that no U. S. fighter or bomber aircraft 
should overfly Communist China, much less bomb it. 


b. Mine the Haiphong Channel and/or Blockade North Vietnam, 


We do not see such actions as worth the strain and pain they 
would cause with everybody else concerned. Mines can be swept. 

I am not sure how happy we would be to see a third-country vessel 
hit one, and I doubt the benefits of a blockade would be worth the 
likely costs. These might include a confrontation at sea with the 
Soviets (incidentally, not much is said in your memo about them) 
and the beefs we would get from NATO friends such as the British 
and Norwegians who might argue that we have no right under inter- 
national law to blockade ports in absence of a declaration of war. 


As you point out, the land and air routes into Vietnam from 
China would become more important if the Haiphong Channel were 
mined and blockaded. 

« . 

It may be theoretically true that one or two well-placed 
strikes on the rail lines would disrupt rail transport from China 
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of items such as POL. In actual practice it may take quite a few 
strikes to take out a bridge, and repeated strikes to keep it out. 

The ChiComs could still truck POL in, perhaps supplementing 
truck transport with other means ranging from air transport to 
the coolie carts. The bulk of the DRV T s POL storage capacity, 
according to Weekly Intelligence Digest 43-64 of 23 October, 1964 
(page 45), is in the Hanoi -Haiphong area. Wiping it out gets one 
back into the question of broadening the air -strike to include that 
area, as would bombing the bridge near Hanoi used by the two 
rail lines from China. I have already set forth our strongly nega- 
tive reactions to that course of action under M a, 11 above. We also 
would not want to see us bomb the rail lines very close to the 
Chinese border. 

* 

It would seem to me that the farther we reach back to attack 
sources of supply, the greater the risks, the costs to us, and the 
time-lag before the effect is felt at the end of the pipeline. When 
you destroy materiel at one storage site, that in others presumably 
will be substituted. I should expect that we would have to bite very 
deep into total availabilities in North Vietnam, assuming that sup- 
port of the Viet Cong has the priority which DRV determination 
suggests, before the pipeline dried up at the sending end. I would 
also expect that loss of materiel would be more keenly felt the 
farther it had moved along the pipeline from storage areas. 

A good study by a logistics expert who knows the area 
might indicate where we should put the center of gravity of our 
interdiction efforts and how much we should expect to get out of 
increased efforts and pushing them northward. Against these 
more measurable calculations one has to weigh the added strain 
which bombing the DRV puts on the total situation and the extent 
to which bombings keep up popular fervor in the DRV. 


While I orally expressed to General TAYLOR my disagree- 
ment with the main assumption underlying the original decision to 
bomb the DRV, just after it was reached and when he was passing 
through here, and while I later expressed my reservations to you 
while we were at Baguio, I am not prepared to be so categorical 
on the subject of stopping the bombings entirely as I am on the 
question of pushing them into the Hanoi -Haiphong area. I would 
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observe, however, we can get away with doing more in South Viet- 
nam and Laos when we are doing less to the DRV. 

c. Step up Our Ground Combat Force Involvement. 

I have already alluded, in the last sentence under the preceding 
heading, to the question of how much we can get away with doing -- 
without, for instance, getting into a Korea- style war. If I thought 
such a war in Southeast Asia would entail no greater costs and-- 
above all --would give as favorable and clear-cut an outcome, I 
might well favor our waging it. But the Indochinese peninsula is 
wider, the terrain is unfavorable to our forces, the local populace 
is war-weary instead of fighting-mad at the invading forces, and we 
would concurrently face guerrilla-type operations which were vir- 
tually absent during the Korean campaign and which we cannot handle 
even now. 

Accordingly, if we are going to put in many more U. S. troops, 
I think we should weigh more carefully the other things we do. 
Specifically, I would be more than ever opposed to courses n a n and 
n b M if they were also combined with M c M ; and think we should at 
least keep the bombings of the DRV very selective--especially if 
we are to pursue course “c" on any massive scale. If we want to 
stop entirely, it would please our friends, who have asked us to 
do so. 


We are against grabbing at straws and increasing the U. S. 
commitment if that looks unlikely to increase measurably our 
chances of coming out well. Otherwise we might just increase the 
depth and scope of our problem. (You mention that a case can be 
made for putting in up to 300, 000 men, but it is unclear what 
their functions would be--to prevent an ARVN collapse, to hold 
what territory, to protect our own bases, to serve as a negotiat- 
ing asset or whatever. Accordingly it is hard to comment on the 
pro*s and con* s, but our initial reaction is that this would be dan- 
gerously excessive. Are our military willing to engage 300,000 
men without using nuclear weapons?) And we share your fears 
that a large-scale use of U. S. troops would lead the South Viet- 
namese to conclude we were taking over their war, causing them 
to slacken their own efforts and to regard us more and more as 
they did the French. We are not sure, however, of how long it 
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will take fOr'tiose iar+ors to become fully operative. Perhaps we 
also can do something to slow up their taking effect. We might, 
for instance, warn KY that we cannot win in South Vietnam --since 
only the GVN can do that; that the additional troops we have brought 
in have been brought in temporarily to help tide over a situation 
which we expect the GVN, under his leadership, to overcome; and 
that we will have to withdraw our combat forces if we detect the 
ARVN slackening its efforts as we increase our own. 

Is it good for our forces to wait till there is another critical 
battle before we commit them? I am no military man and I can 
understand our reluctance to initiate unnecessarily the use of 
forces we put in to serve as a reserve, but might it not be better 
to give them some experience of joint operations with the ARVN 
first, under the more favorable circum stances of an ARVN initia- 
tive, instead of first injecting them into combat under the conditions 
of a military disaster? In other words, might we not feel things 
out, meanwhile telling our own personnel to watch carefully how 
things go and to make their reporting of it brutally frank. 

If it then looks as though course n c M would enable us to stave 
off disaster till after the monsoons, we might follow it, at the same 
time restraining the tempo and increasing the selectivity of our 
bombing of the DRV. I think this latter point is important: bomb- 
ing the DRV carries with it built-in pressures towards its own 
escalation. Unrestrained bombing combined with course ,, c n 
would increase the total risk, beyond that I think we should run, 
of larger-scale DRV --and more especially Chi Com - - involvement. 

A war with Communist China cannot be fought to a military con- 
clusion and hence must be avoided. 


If the results of course "c" exceeded our expectations, we 
could then reassess the chances of final success and what was 
needed to achieve it. I think the best course n c ,f would give us 
would be some months of stalemate before the counter-productive 
factors became fully, operative. But it just might transpire that 
we could largely choke down logistic and manpower support from 
the DRV to the Viet Cong, and that U. S. forces with suitable 
ARVN guides and interpreters could operate satisfactorily- - 
especially away from populated areas. (We should, I would 
think, have to take drastic measures to keep our establishment 
in Saigon from expanding--to horribly mix my metaphors, our 
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logistics tail bould become our Achilles heel. ) 

If course n c M got us through the monsoon months but under 
conditions such that final success still looked unlikely, we might, 
by offering cone essions^ which we now resist as too painful, have 
some chance of getting/negotiated settlement --the other side 
might by then be willing to trade something for the removal of 
our by-then substantial U. S. forces* If feeling the situation out 
encourages our following course M c, M it would seem preferable to 
me to follow it rather than now cutting our losses and pulling out, 
or arranging things in such a way as to be invited out. 

At the same time I am against our doing--and especially our 
saying --things which unnecessarily freight the outcome with addi- 
tional increments of U. S. prestige* Even as I have been writing 
this an item from the June 23 wireless file has reached my desk 
containing a statement to the effect that M the United States will do 
whatever is necessary to secure the independence and freedom of 
South Vietnam. I 11 This sort of statement simply fails to recognize 
that there are limits to U. S. power. 

My suggestion that we feel our way along course l! c, " now 
that we have embarked on it, may seem to fly in the face of the 
low percent you would assign to the chance of final success --nor 
would I consider your estimate on the low side. Accordingly, I 
would favor our taking some other actions concurrently. I would, 
for instance, prepare contingency plans for how we would extricate 
our own military and non-military personnel with those of our non- 
Vietnamese allies in case the situation collapses. There may 
also be steps we could take to reduce the risks that large numbers 
of them may be cut off and overrun at places far from the coast 
such as Pleiku; could we not build a substitute base near the 
coast? We should do all in our power to avoid either a Dienbien- 
phu of a sudden and dramatic withdrawal. A phased, un dramatic 
withdrawal should do far less damage abroad and permit our 
people at home to shift their attention to other crises, which are 
unlikely to be lacking. Moreover, holding at least a Pusan-type 
perimeter should be a negotiating asset. 

I also would try to get some other negotiating assets which 

we could use, whatever else happens, in trying to get back our 
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prisoners p£v*ar. I confess I have b^en able to think of nothing 
beyond the* possibility of our trying to identify the higher -ranking 
officers and cadres among Viet Cong prisoners (and particularly 
ones from North Vietnam), segregating them from the rest, and 
being prepared to take them out of Vietnam --realizing that the 
other side is much more callous about the fate of its people than 
we are. Perhaps other and better ideas would occur to us if we 
set our minds to it. In other words, like you, I think we need to 
set up a broader "if we lose" case, with courses of action rele- 
vant to Vietnam itself and to outside areas. 


r *. 


As to the latter, I am all against writing off Thailand and 
the other countries of Southeast Asia, although I doubt we can run 
their internal defenses. I would hope that the clobbering North 
Vietnam has taken would have dampened any enthusiasm SUKARNO 
may have had for triggering a real fight with Malaysia and the 
British. I have also been encouraged by the fact that he apparently 
has not really understood and employed against Malaysia the Mao- 
ist pattern of revolutionary warfare --with its need for a long per- 
iod of hard work in preparing the local infrastructure of support 
to those who are to do the guerrilla fighting. (I have the impres- 
sion the Communists in the Philippines were taught that lesson by 
the failure of the Huk rebellion, and are working hard at re-laying 
such an infrastructure. ) 


Lest the preceding paragraph leads you to conclude I am 
optimistic about the effects in Southeast Asia of a Communist 
success in South Vietnam, let me hasten to correct that conclu- 
sion. We regard with great uneasiness the change of atmosphere 
in this area which would follow upon a defeat in Vietnam. (I know 
that even now many Chinese in Hong Kong regard the future of 
this whole area with a marked degree of pessimism: some are 
acquiring portfolios of American stocks reaching into the millions. 


,~jj The extent of our 

own actions in South Vietnam and against me DRV has, I think, 
proven the Chinese Communists at least partly wrong --though 
they will proclaim otherwise--in their contention that Communist 
insurrections can be encouraged and supported without great 
danger to those who do so. 
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If out.dicje id disastrously defeated ir Vietnam, however, 
the Chinese will proclaim that their contentions as to how to ad- 
vance revolution have been vindicated, and this thesis may well 
gain increased adherents, I should not expect the Soviets to be- 
gin supporting Chinese Communist theories on the subject, al- 
though Embassy Moscow might have different views. Indeed, a 
Maoist- style revolution is a complex, long-term proposition, 
fully understanding the methodology requires much hard study, 
its application requires much adaptation, and not many who try 
will achieve the necessary expertise. The same is true, un- 
fortunately, of the problems of opposing 6uch revolutions once 
they are underway. I fear some of our friends in the under- 
developed countries will measurably lose heart if the Commun- 
ists succeed in Vietnam, though I would hope others would begin 
to rely more on their own efforts. Communist China’s leaders 
will become even more insufferably arrogant and dangerous. 
They may through arrogance overplay their hand, but that re- 
mains problematical. 

We may be forced out of Vietnam, but if we learn what the 
limits of our capabilities are without getting into a wider and 
disastrous war, it will not spell the end of U. S. power as dis- 
tinguished from our illusions about its uses. 


I enclose an extra copy of this paper in case you decide to 
extend consideration of the subject to its Soviet angles and want 
to bring Ambassador Kohler into the picture. 

Sincerely, 




Edward E. Rice 
Consul General 


Cc: Ambassador Reischauer 
Ambassador Brown 
Ambassador Martin 
Ambassador Sullivan 
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